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ABSTRACT 



This report evaluates the operation and effects of a 
work-study program among high school juniors and seniors following 
its extension to municipal agencies of the city of New York. The 
evaluation forms part of a five year program, and constitutes an 
internal self-examination of the administrative and operational 
aspects of the institutions. The study examines the program's effects 
upon students' goals, and its service to the community. Two methods 
were utilized for coordinating school and work experiences — full-time 
employment of students on an alternate week or two-week basis, and a 
daily work-study plan, where students attend school each morning and 
are employed in the afternoon. Five major schools visited were 
selected for control studies. Descriptive analyses were made of the 
administration of the various aspects and departments of the program. 
Through interview information, the attitudes of supervisory personnel 
in city departments to the program were assessed; in 1964, this was 
effected by means of a questionnaire Student attitudes were evaluated 
through a questionnaire relating to work experiences and school 
learning. In general, the school performance of the project students 
was found to be slightly superior to the comparable performance of 
their control group peers. Principals were found to be generally 
favorable toward the program. Student attitudes toward the program 
were also found to be positive. (RJ) 
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PREFACE 



This report evaluates the operation and effects of the work-study 
program among high school juniors and seniors following its extension 
in the 1961-62 school year to municipal agencies of the City of New 
York. This evaluation forms part of a five year program, supported by 
the Ford Foundation until July 1966. It constitutes an internal self- 
examination of the administrative and operational aspects of the 
cooperative education program as it has been recently applied to city 
institutions. The study examines the programs effects upon students* 
goals and aspirations and its service to the community. 

Many grateful thanks are expressed to Miss Grace Brennan, former 
Director of Cooperative Education, and to Mrs. Renee Sherline, Acting 
Director of Cooperative Education, as well as to Mr. Marcus Karten, 
Mrs. Clara Agin, Hr. John Lavary, and Miss Edna Scanlon, Program 
Coordinators of the Cooperative Education Office, for making possible 
the gathering of data essential to this evaluation. The efforts of 
the following teacher coordinators assigned in the major schools 
visited made possible the collection of data relating to the students 
and the interviewing of their school supervisors: 



For making possible the administration of a questionnaire to Super- 
visors and visits t# students on-the-job in the city agencies, most 
sincere appreciation is expressed to Mr. Solomon Hoberman, Acting 
Director of the City*s Department of Personnel, and to 
Mr* Charles J. Setzer, Field Supervisor for the Cooperative Program 
in city agencies. 
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BRIEF HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE 



COOEERATIVE EDUCATIOH 1OTEHEHT 



A. Th£ Beginnings 



1. The Hanus Survey and Dean Schn eider 1 a Early Definitiona ; Cooperative 
edu cation was first referred to ~ ^ Paul H. Hanus Professor of Bducatxon at 
Harvard University, in his Report to the Committee on School Inijujy of 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment in 1912. 1 This Committee had been 
convened in 1911 by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment as °" 9 
(dealing with educational aspects) of a two-fold investigation ofthe pub- 
lic school system. The other am of ttasinvestlga^dealtwith 
financial and administrative aspects of the school system. Both inquiries 
arose out of a conflict between the Board of Education and the Board of 
Sate and Apportionment, the city. s budget 0Ve ^^ o ^ 

additional funds to alleviate overcrowded school conditions .Profe 
terns, as a special consultant to the school system, headed the C^mittee 
ofeleven experts on School Inquiry, and the establishment of a system of 
cooperative education was one of their recommendations. 

Professor Hanus insisted that “in the interest of industrial and^ 
social welfare..." neither industry nor the schools alone could perform 
the educational responsibility cf society to its young workers. * 

Accordingly, he advocated a method of" * * 

employment - in the cooperation of industry and education..., utilizing 
SpSive or part-time vocational schools ... "and / ‘ 

His mddel for these recommendations was the system instituted in Ohio by 

Herman Schneider a few years earlier, 2 

In 1914* the President of the Board of Education engaged the part- 
time services of Bean Herman Schneider of the College of Engineering, _ 
University of Cincinnati, to institute a program 

cooperative courses in vocational education in New York City... ba^ 
uDon his previous experiences in such work at his college dating from 

1906.3 The tern “cooperative," as defined by Dean reads* 
his 1915 Report to the President of the Board of Education. It reads. 

pSl H, "Report on the Educational Aspects of the PubUc School' 

System of the City of Hew York," pp. 101-19 5ta Report of Ccoqaittee^ i 

Board of Estimate and Apportionmen t^ City of Hew York, 

2. ten^Srt on the _ Educational Aspects of the Public School 
Svstem in Report of Commi ttee on School Inquiry* 1, 15C-159* 

3 Report on A F lan of Qrganl.ltlonforCooperat.^vs 

3 4 pw.<nn a t-i^n Courses. Department of Education, City of Hew York, 

Aug. 6, 1914, PP* 1-*“ 



2 



i 



"The cooperative system is based on an agreement between a 
group of manufacturers and a school system whereby the 
manufacturers agree to institute and carry on a thorough 
and comprehensive apprentice course in their particular 
trades: and in which the school agrees to give both 

general and specialized instruction to the apprentices .. . 



He introduced the term "Coordinator" for teachers coordinating the work of 
the shops with the instruction of the schools in the same report. He also 
recommended that a Bureau of School Cooperation, with ® 
charge, be established. This Bureau, he said, should be semiautonomous in 
its operation, along the lines of good business management, subject to 
basic legal requirements. 



2, Implementation of Recommendati ons and Crite ^J o r^operati^ , 
Education : By the spring term of 1915, cooperative co^ses had been es- 

tablished in 10 high schools, and some 341 students were assigned to cover 
168 positions. 2 An elaborate chart or scheme for the course contained h 
following salient points; 



1) Students have finished the first year of high school study. 

2) Students cover each position in pairs; with one student on 
the job and the other in school on alternate weeks. 

3) The work follows a predetermined sequence, so that students 
may learn all phases of the work in that industry. 

L) The school courses are related to the work in industry, and 
this is insured by the position of a teacher-coordinator who 
follows their work at school, on the job, and deals with 

their problems. , . , 

5) The school coordinator visits the students in industry and 

confers with Company representatives. 

6) Working conditions for students are standardized to those 
prevailing for workers in the industry in general* 

7) Students are paid prevailing wages for beginners* of work 
during their work weeks by the Company. 

8) Employment Certificates (working papers) must be held by- 
all students under age l6 in conformity with State Law.^ 



q r a Pft-H.od of Consolidation; As cooperative courses were scattered 
among' ten participatinFhigh schools, the program tended to become weak 
and diffused as early as the 1916-17 school year. 4 Because of the 



1 . 



2 . 

3. 

4 . 



Seventh Anni^TR^rt of t he City Superintendent or gchopls , 

Subtitle; "Part-Time Cooperative and Continuation Classes. Depart 
menfc of Education, The City of New York, Nov. 10, 1915, PP* 5-72. 

Seventeenth Annual Report , pp. 22-23. , . . cwi+ 

Seventeenth Annual Report, Organization Chart 2, p. 46, by Assoc. Sup t. 

John H. Haaren, Hay 18, 1915. 1Q1 / 1Q17 

Nineteenth Annual Repor t of the Superintendent of oc^oo la, ^16-1917. 
Subtitle: "Continuation and Cooperative Classes. Department of Edu- 
cation, The City of New York, Hay 22, 1918, pp. 18-19 42-43. 



difficulty of obtaining coordinators and the abnormally low number of stu- 
dents in scone cooperative courses, the cost of instruction was regarded as 
top high* Accordingly, the program and lines of work were consolidated to 
eight instead of ten schools in 191?* In that same year, cooperative, contin- 
uation, vocational and prevocational work were all combined into one Division 
of Vocational Activities at the Board of Education, However, direction of 
cooperative education was largely left to individual high schools until the 
1925-26 school year. This may be regarded as the first step towards the 
formation of a separate administrative unit for cooperative education to im- 
plement Dean Schneider *s recommendations, A second major consolidation was 
affected in the 1920-21 school year when the cooperative program was con- 
fined to three schools, 1 

As Dr. Schneider had recommended, syllabi were revised and special course 
outlines written for students in the alternate week program. Detailed out- 
lines for some of these courses, such as English, industrial math, science, 
civics, industrial history, commercial law, industrial economics, and shop 
technology first appeared in the superintendents lTfch Annual Report. 2 
Descriptions of some courses and how they specifically were coordinated with 
the cooperative jobs were included in the 18th Annual Report .3 This report 
noted some placements of boys as student trainees from Stuyvesant High School 
in several City Departments to do blue collar work — engineers* assistants 
and field survey in the Topographical Bureau, Queens* chemical, bacteriologi- 
cal, and analytic testing of water and industrial products at the City*s 
Central Testing Laboratory* engineers* maintainer-helpers-mechanical in 
water pumping stations, electrical power plants, and engine rooms of various 
IJunicxpal Buildings in Manhattan and, electricians* helpers in the Department 
of Public Buildings. 4 In some ways, these unusual instances of placements 
from this one school anticipated some features of I&micipal Cooperative Educa- 
tion to he inaugurated 45 years later, although no reference was made in the 
report to any arrangements for these apprenticelike positions through the 
City Civil Service mechanism. 

Selection of students for entry into the cooperative courses was far 
from a haphazard process. Careful selection of students was based upon 
criteria of "... health, strength, and general ability. .. .to meet the require- 
ments of each position. 11 The primacy of economic need was not mentioned 
among the criteria cited, but it was readily recognized that these students 
were vocationally rather than academically inclined, and that this was the 
most satisfactory way to prepare them for a life of useful work in industry. 5 

Tl I rank J. Arnold. A Study of the Cooperative liethod of Education in the 
New York City High Schools , Published Abstract of Ph, D. Thesis, 

School of Education, 1932, p. 3* 

2. Seventeenth Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools . 

1914- 15, pp . 55-64. 

3. Eighteenth Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools , 

1915- 19®*’ Sub-title "''Continuation and Part-Time Cooperative Classes," 
Department of Education, The City of New York, liarch 28, 1917, pp* 68 ff, 

4* Eighteenth Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools, pp* 100-7. 
5. Seventeenth Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools* 
pp, 14-15. 



mm *** 

4. Frotyaises and Problems of Cooperative Education ; The 17th Annual Report 
for the 1 Wr-1915 school year also detailed both positive aspects of this 
new program and same major problems encountered in its operation. 



On the positive side, it was noted that the students received practical 
training leading to full-time trade experience sometimes with advanced place- 
ment after graduation. It was also observed that students in the program 
tended to remain in school until they earned their diplomas, while they 
helped ease family financial burdens, Bach student received individualized 
training more nearly fitted to his own needs in this program and in his 
later career A Under the heading "The Bbral Effect of the Cooperative Plan,” 
the 17th Annual Report refers to the great sense of personal maturity gained 
by the students; of one*s place in life; of commercial and industrial in- 
telligence; and a great gain in citizenship. 2 These "moral effects" may 
have constituted the most crucial gains from the program. In modem 
terminology, these effects might have been referred to as behavioral and 
attitudinal changes, resulting from experience in the cooperative work-study 
program. 

One of the problems encountered was the prevailing conservative atti- 
tude of teachers towards innovations, which made it difficult to obtain 
coordinators, 3 Parents, though further removed from the scene, were found 
to be generally more receptive to the program. Some employers shewed reluc- 
tance to train students when they considered the problems involved in 
evaluation and in checking on students* progress. Others cited hazards in 
the work to which they felt young people should not be exposed. In same 
cases, they would only take on a very few students on a trial basis for a 
long period of time before committing themselves more fully to the program, 
"Slack-season" in such industries as dress manufacturing for girls created 
problems when students were laid off and thrown back into full-time school 
class work in mid-semester. In general, work in industry was frequently 
subject to the upswings ,and downswings in the economy. Another major prob- 
lem on the job grew out of the difficulty in giving the students progressive 
work experience by shifting them into different departments within the firm. 
This problem plagued coordinators who constantly had to cajol employers. 
However, those employers who saw the potentialities of the program as a 
pool for new workers, quickly grasped the significance of careful training 
and of progressive work. 4 

As a result of these problems and pressures, the drojx>ut rate for 
cooperative students in the early years of the program was as high as 20 per 
cent. ^ The great majority of these dropouts probably went into full-time 
work. (Admittedly great difficulty was experienced in obtaining meaningful 
follow-up data.) They were attracted by higher salaries and the economic 
needs of their families. 

T. Seventeenth Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools . 

PP, 37-55. 

2. Ibid , p, 55. 

3. Eighteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools , pp. 50-67. 

4. Nineteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools , pp, 36-41. 

5. Nineteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools , p. 36 . 



